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STRING  SECTION 


WOODWIND  SECTION 


5  First  Violins 

1  Flute 

3  Second  Violins 

1  Oboe 

2  Violas 

1  Clarinet 

2  Cellos 

1  Bassoon 

1  Double-bass 

BRASS  SECTION 

PERCUSSION  SECTIOI 

2  French  Horns 

Tympani 

1  Trumpet 

Percussion  Instruments 

1  Trombone 

Free  Children's  Concerts 

Last  season  the  North  Carolina  Symphony  Orchestra  played 
free  children's  concerts  in  58  towns  throughout  the  State.  125,000 
boyB  and  girls  in  the  public  schools  attended  these  concerts.  To 
reach  this  many  young  people  the  Orchestra  travelled  5,600  miles. 
This  extensive  tour  wj  de  possible  by  subscriptions  from 

14,000  Symphony  memb^H 
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Membership  Headquarters: 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  LITTLE  SYMPHONY 

Benjamin  Swalin,  Conductor 

Spring    Tour-  1949 

Children's  Concert  Program 

Intermezzo  No.  II  from  the  Opera  ». Wolf-Ferrari 

"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna" 

(Victor— 1743:   Col.  68372-D) 

Excerpts  from  Symphony  No.  40  in  G  Minor Mozart 

(Columbia— M-316:   M-727) 
I    Molto  Allegro 

III  Menuetto.     Allegretto 

IV  Finale — Allegro  assai 

Original  Composition  by  a  Young  North  Carolinian 

Everybody  Sims — For  the  Beauty  of  the  Earth  Kocher 

(Hall  &  McCreary:  Songs  We  Sing) 

No.  73  —  Two  stanzas 

MUSICAL  QUIZ  AND  DEMONSTRATION  OF  INSTRUMENTS 

Based  on  Familiar  Songs 

On  the  Trail  from  the  "Grand  Canyon  Suite"  Grofe 

(Columbia  7390M) 
Children's  Corner  Suite  - Debussy 

a.  Golliwogg's  Cake-walk 

b.  The  Little  Shepherd 

(Victor  M-280) 
Soirees  Musicales  — - Britten 

a.  March 

b.  Tarantella 

(Victor  10-1402  from  DM-1204) 

Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers  _ - -..  Jessel 

(Victor  V-25-005:  Col.  35719) 

Hungarian  Dance  No.  5  - - - Brahms 

(Victor  4321:   Col.  12607D) 


Good  Concert  Manners 

1.  Come  in  politely  and  sit  down  in  your  seat. 

2.  DON'T  TALK  to  anyone  after  the  music  starts. 

3.  When  the  concert  is  over  go  out  as  politely  as  you  came  in. 

DON'T  FORGET  TO  CLAP! 


HUNGARIAN  DANCE  No.  5 

As  a  young  man  Brahms  went  on  a  concert  tour  through  Hungary  with  a 
Gypsy  violinist,  Remenyi.  It  was  this  Gypsy  musician  who  taught  him  to 
love  the  colorful  dance  tunes  of  the  Hungarian  people.  Many  years  later 
another  great  violinist,  Joseph  Joachim,  came  to  see  him  one  evening  and 
played  a  concerto  which  he  had  composed  from  Hungarian  themes.  Brahms 
was  so  inspired  by  his  playing  of  this  "Hungarian"  concerto  that  it  brought 
back  memories  of  his  early  travels  with  Remenyi.  He  felt  once  more  the 
exciting  and  fiery  rhythms  of  the  Gypsy  folk  dances,  and  decided  that  he, 
too,  would  experiment  with  them.  And  this  is  how  he  came  to  write  the 
"Hungarian  Dances."  Some  of  them  were  written  for  piano  and  later 
transcribed  for  orchestra. 

The  rhythm  of  the  first  theme,  Dance  No.  5,  is  typical  of  Hungary's 
national  dance,  the  czardas. 
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The  Composer  — Johannes  Brahms  1833-1897 

Johannes  Brahms  was  born  in  the  harbor  city  of  Hamburg.  His  father 
was  a  double-bass  player  who  started  out  playing  in  the  sailors'  taverns 
along  the  waterfront  and  rose  to  a  high  position  as  double-bass  in  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  at  the  Municipal  Theatre.  Johannes'  mother  was 
seventeen  years  older  than  his  father.  She  was  gentle  and  kind  and  had 
a  fine  sense  of  humor.  Johannes,  his  brother  Fritz  and  his  sister,  Elise, 
loved  her  very  much.  Johannes  inherited  his  beautiful  blonde  hair  and  his 
expressive  eyes  from  his  mother,  and  his  musical  gifts  from  his  father. 

Johannes'  father  wanted  him  to  become  an  orchestra  player  but  he 
preferred  the  piano.  Realizing  that  he  had  great  talent,  Papa  Brahms 
arranged  for  him  to  study  with  Marxsen,  a  noted  piano  teacher  of  that  time. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen,  in  addition  to  his  piano  lessons,  Johannes  was  also  at 
work  on  composition.  Often  his  ideas  came  to  him  in  the  early  morning  when 
he  was  cleaning  his  boots.  He  had  very  little  time  to  spend  on  composing 
during  the  day  because  his  father  kept  him  busy  arranging  marches  for 
brass  bands.  At  night  he  had  to  earn  money  by  playing  the  piano  in  taverns. 
His  father  had  taught  him  to  play  the  violin,  cello  and  horn  and  he  frequently 
substituted  for  other  players  in  various  orchestras.  His  fame  as  a  musician 
soon  spread  far  beyond  the  city  of  Hamburg. 

Joachim  was  so  impressed  by  his  ability  that  he  gave  Brahms  some 
letters  of  introduction  to  several  important  people,  including  the  composer, 
Robert  Schumann.  Brahms  went  to  call  on  Schumann  and  his  wife,  Clara, 
and  they  all  became  fast  friends.  It  was  probably  because  of  Robert 
Schumann's  interest  in  him  that  Brahms  soon  was  well  known  as  a  com- 
poser. Brahms  wrote  songs,  piano  compositions,  chamber  music,  concertos, 
choral  works  and  four  great  symphonies. 


INTERMEZZO  No.  2 


From  the  Opera  —  "The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna" 

"The  Jewels  of  the  Madonna"  is  an  opera  in  three  acts  by  the  Italian 
composer,  Ermanno  Wolf-Ferrari  (born  in  Venice,  1876).  This  is  his  best 
known  opera.  It  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  Berlin  in  1911.  A  year  later 
it  was  brought  to  America  where  it  was  produced  successfully. 

Tlje  libretto  or  story  of  the  opera  was  written  by  the  composer.  The 
three  main  characters  in  the  opera  are: 

Maliella,  a  wilful  and  attractive  young  girl,  in  love  with  Rafaele 

Gennaro,  the  foster-brother  of  Maliella  who  is  in  love  with  her 

Rafaele,  the  leader  of  the  Cammorists 

As  the  curtain  opens  on  the  first  act  there  is  a  festival  going  on  in 
Naples.  The  people  in  the  streets  are  worshipping  a  large  statue  of  the 
Madonna  which  is  being  carried  in  a  procession.  Rafaele  is  making  love  to 
Maliella  and  proudly  boasting  that  he  would  even  steal  the  beautiful  jewels 
of  the  Madonna  for  her.  She  is  terrified  because  she  believes  that  the  theft 
of  the  jewels  would  bring  bad  luck  to  her  and  to  Rafaele. 

In  the  second  act  Maliella  sits  in  the  garden  of  her  foster-mother's  home 
and  thinks  of  Rafaele's  proud  boast  to  steal  for  her.  Although  she  knows 
that  it  would  be  very  wrong  for  Rafaele  to  do  such  a  thing,  she  secretly  ad- 
mires his  bravery.  When  Gennaro,  her  foster-brother,  comes  and  tells  her 
how  much  he  loves  her  she  only  laughs  at  him  and  says:  "Are  you  brave 
enough  to  steal  the  jewels  of  the  Madonna  for  me?"  So  Gennaro,  anxious 
to  prove  his  love  for  her,  slips  away  and  steals  the  jewels. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  Rafaele  and  the  Cammorists  are  holding 
a  carnival  in  a  secret  place  by  the  sea.  Maliella  puts  on  the  jewels  which 
Gennaro  has  stolen  for  her  and  goes  to  find  Rafaele.  When  Rafaele  and  his 
friends  see  her  they  know  at  once  that  she  is  wearing  the  jewels  of  the 
Madonna.  Very  much  frightened,  they  run  away  from  her  and  fall  down  on 
their  knees  to  pray.  When  Maliella  realizes  what  a  terrible  crime  she  has 
committed  she  snatches  off  the  jewels  and  throws  herself  from  a  high  cliff 
into  the  sea.  Gennaro,  who  has  followed  her,  finds  the  jewels  and  takes  them 
back  to  the  altar  before  the  Madonna  where  he  prays  to  be  forgiven.  Then 
he  stabs  himself. 

The  Intermezzo  (in-ter-met-so)  is  an  instrumental  number  played  be- 
tween the  second  and  third  acts  of  the  opera.  The  music  is  an  introduction 
to  the  carnival  scene.     There  are  two  outstanding  themes: 
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MOZART 


If  you  had  been  walking  down  the  street  in  Vienna  about  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago  you  might  have  met  a  fine  looking  young  man,  slim  and 
beautifully  dressed  in  an  embroidered  suit.  And  if  he  had  stopped  to  speak 
to  you,  you  would  have  noticed  his  important  looking  nose,  his  rather  large 
head,  and  his  fine  jewelry.  You  might  also  have  noticed  that  although  he 
looked  right  at  you  with  his  big  blue  eyes  he  did  not  seem  to  be  thinking 
about  you  at  all.  What  was  he  thinking  about?  About  music,  of  course. 
About  all  the  music  he  wanted  to  write.  It  was  all  spinning  around  in  his 
head,  waiting  for  pen  and  paper  .  .  .  waiting  to  be  changed  into  jaotes  that 
orchestras  and  singers  and  pianists  and  flutists  could  read.  Knowing  that 
this  was  Wolfgang  Mozart,  the  composer  of  operas  and  symphonies  and  con- 
certos, you  would  go  happily  on  your  way  and  not  be  too  disappointed 
because  he  hadn't  paid  more  attention  to  you. 

Perhaps  you  would  remember  some  of  the  things  you  had  heard  about 
Wolfgang  Mozart  when  he  was  a  little  boy.  What  a  wonderful  child  he 
was!  When  he  was  only  three  years  old  he  could  pick  out  thirds  on  the 
harpsichord.  His  little  fingers  were  hardly  long  enough  to  reach  the  key- 
board when  he  stood  by  sister,  Marianne,  as  his  father  gave  her  a  music 
lesson.  Soon  his  father  began  to  teach  him  little  minuets,  and  on  his  seventh 
birthday  he  gave  his  young  son,  Wolfgang  a  fine  music  book  for  his  composi- 
tions. You  may  remember  how  his  father  took  these  two  children  to  Munich, 
Paris,  Amsterdam,  London  and  many  other  places  where  they  gave  concerts 
and  became  famous.  In  Vienna  they  played  for  the  Emperor  and  Empress. 
Wolfgang  was  so  gifted  that  the  Emperor  called  him  "a  little  magician."  All 
the  ladies  at  court  lost  their  hearts  to  him.  The  Queen  sent  him  beautiful 
gifts  and  among  them  a  satin  suit  embroidered  with  jewels.  Was  that  why 
he  always  loved  to  wear  such  fine  clothes  after  he  grew  up? 

On  another  day  if  you  had  met  this  slim  blue-eyed  gentleman  he  might 
have  been  quite  sad  and  serious.  Perhaps  he  did  not  have  enough  money  to 
pay  the  rent  or  buy  shoes  for  his  two  little  sons,  Karl  and  Wolfgang.  Or 
maybe  he  was  mailing  a  letter  in  beautifully  neat  clear  handwriting,  asking 
a  publisher  to  print  one  of  his  new  pieces.  Before  he  was  twenty  Mozart 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  musicians  of  his  time,  and  yet  he  never 
seemed  to  be  able  to  support  his  family  without  a  struggle.  His  two  best- 
known  operas,  Don  Giovanni  and  The  Marriage  of  Figaro,  were  very 
successful;  but  right  after  he  had  composed  them  he  died  at  his  work,  a 
poor  man.     And  he  was  only  thirty-five  years  old! 

There  are  many  more  interesting  things  to  know  about  Mozart.     Would 
you  like  to  read  some  stories  and  get  better  acquainted  with  this  famous 
composer?     Some  good  books  are: 
Wheeler  and  Deucher:  Mozart  the  Wonder  Boy 
Wheeler:    Curtain  Calls  for   Wolfgang  Mozart 
Burch  and  Wolcott:  A  Child's  Book  of  Famous  Composers,  pp.  45-52. 


SYMPHONY  No.  40  in  G  MINOR 

Mozart's  G  Minor  Symphony  was  written  in  the  summer  of  1788.  It 
was  composed,  along  with  two  others,  in  less  than  two  months'  time.  These 
three  last  symphonies,  the  E  flat,  the  G  minor  and  the  C  Major  (known  as 
the  "Jupiter"  Symphony)  are  Mozart's  greatest  works  for  orchestra.  It 
is  astonishing  to  think  of  the  speed  and  inspiration  with  which  Mozart 
worked.  During  his  short  life  he  completed  some  six  hundred  compositions, 
including  more  than  forty  symphonies. 

Many  musicians  think  that  the  Mozart  G  Minor  Symphony  is  the  finest 
thing  that  was  written  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  themes  are  very 
beautiful  and  they  are  in  pure  classic  style.  The  Symphony  has  four  move- 
ments: Allegro  molto,  Andante,  Menuetto,  and  Finale.  Themes  from  the 
first,  third  and  fourth  movements  are  given  below. 

First  Movement — Allegro  Molto 
Principal  Theme 


Transitional  Theme 
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Second  Theme 
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Third  Movement — Menuetto 
Opening  Theme 
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Fourth  Movement — Finale 
Opening  Theme 
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ON  THE  TRAIL 


from  Ferde  Grofe's  "Grand  Canyon  Suite" 

On  the  Trail  from  the  "Grand  Canyon  Suite"  is  probably  Grofe's 
most  original  and  most  popular  work.  The  Suite  is  in  five  parts,  describing 
a  day  in  the  Grand  Canyon.  On  the  Trail  is  the  third  of  tlie  five  parts 
and  it  pictures  a  cowboy  with  his  pony  and  pack  burro  going  down  the  long 
trail  from  the  top  of  the  canyon  into  the  valley  below.  As  the  little  donkey 
trudges  along,  carrying  his  pack,  he  "hee-haws"  at  the  other  donkeys  who 
are  travelling  down  the  same  narrow  path.  Sometimes  he  stops,  and  has 
to  be  urged  to  keep  moving.  Then  the  cowboy  is  heard  with  a  cheerful 
"Hi-lee,  hi-lo." 

All  the  way  down  the  trail  you  hear  the  clicking  sound  of  the  donkey's 
feet  in  a  jerky  rhythm  to  this  melody: 


Oboft     Solo- 

Later  in  the  music  you  will  hear  this  lovely  melody,  the  song  of  the 
cowboy  as  he  ambles  along,  looking  at  the  beautiful  colored  peaks  of  the 
canyon. 
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The  Composer —  Ferde  Grofe 

The  composer  of  On  the  Trail  is  known  as  "Ferde"  but  this  is  his  nick- 
name. His  full  name  is  Ferdinand  Rudolph  von  Grofe.  He  was  born  in 
New  York,  March  27th,  1892.  By  the  time  he  was  five  his  mother  had  him 
practicing  the  piano,  and  when  he  was  nine  he  started  composing  pieces  for 
string  quartet.  This  did  not  seem  unusual  because  he  came  of  a  very 
musical  family.  His  grandfather  was  a  cellist  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Orchestra  before  he  was  born.  His  father  was  a  Boston  singer  and  his 
mother  played  the  cello.  His  uncle  was  concertmaster  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Orchestra  and  Ferde  himself  played  viola  in  this  orchestra  for  ten  years. 
Later  he  played  in  various  theater  and  dance  orchestras.  In  1920  he  joined 
Paul  Whiteman's  jazz  orchestra  as  pianist  and  arranger. 

He  has  been  guest  conductor,  mostly  of  his  own  works,  at  Hollywood 
Bowl,  in  Robin  Hood  Dell  (Philadelphia),  and  at  Carnegie  Hall  (New 
York).  Some  of  his  other  compositions  for  orchestra  are:  Broadway  at 
Night,  Mississippi  Suite,  Three  Shades  of  Blue,  Tabloid  Suite,  Knut  Rockne, 
Symphony  in  Steel,  Wheels,  Hollywood  Suite,  The  Melodic  Decades  and 
Metropolis.  From  the  titles  of  these  numbers  you  can  probably  tell  that  he 
is  a  modern  composer  interested  in  his  own  country  and  in  the  things  around 
him.     His  music  is  nearly  all  in  a  jazz  style. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  CORNER 


Golliwogg's  Cake-walk  and  The  Little  Shepherd 

One  day  in  Paris  a  father  called  his  little  three-year-old  daughter  to  the 
piano  and  said  to  her:  "Come,  dear  one,  and  bring  your  chair  up  close  to  me. 
Now  you  shall  hear  some  very  pretty  music  I  have  written  especially  for  my 
Chou-chou."  Little  Chou-chou  was  Claude  Debussy's  only  child.  She  was 
named  for  her  father  and  mother — Claude-Emma — but  they  called  her  by 
the  pet  name  of  "Chou-chou."  Although  Chou-chou  was  hardly  old  enough 
to  understand  what  she  was  about  to  hear,  she  smiled  with  delight  as  she 
watched  her  papa  sit  down  at  the  piano.  Chou-chou  had  an  elephant  doll 
named  Jimbo,  and  the  first  piece  was  about  this  elephant  and  was  called 
Jimbo's  Lullaby.  The  notes  were  slow  and  heavy,  and  they  were  played  way 
down  in  the  bass.  The  music  was  a  picture  or  "impression"  of  a  baby  ele- 
phant going  to  sleep.  Chou-chou  gurgled  when  it  was  over,  and  her  father 
said:  "Now  listen  to  another.  This  is  the  Golliwogg's  Cake-walk  and  it 
sounds  like  what  the  Americans  call  ragtime."  Chou-chou  did  not  know 
what  he  was  talking  about  but  she  liked  the  lively  rhythm  and  began  to 
rock  back  and  forth  and  wave  her  hands  in  time  to  the  music.  Just  then  her 
mother  came  in,  and  Claude  Debussy  said  proudly:  "See,  my  dear,  how  our 
little  girl  loves  and  understands  her  father's  music." 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  suite  of  six  pieces  which  Debussy  published 
in  1908  as  The  Children's  Corner.     Besides  the  Golliwogg's  Cake-walk  and 
Jimbo's  Lullaby  it  contains  Doctor  Gradus  ad  Parnassum,  Serenade  for  the 
Doll,  The  Snow  is  Dancing  and  The  Little  Shepherd. 
Opening  Theme  of  Golliwogg's  Cake-walk 
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Opening  Theme  of  The  Little  Shepherd 
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The  Composer- Achille  Claude  Debussy  1862-1918 

Claude  Debussy  was  the  oldest  of  five  children.  He  was  born  in  Saint- 
Germain-en-Laye  where  his  parents  owned  a  little  china  shop.  When  Claude 
(or  Achille,  as  he  was  then  called)  was  just  a  little  fellow  his  family  moved 
to  Paris.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  accepted  as  a  student  in  the  great 
Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  many  prizes  and  medals.  When  he  was 
twenty-two  he  won  the  famous  Prix  de  Rome.  Debussy  is  known  as  an 
"Impressionist"  because  his  music  suggests  pictures.  The  interesting  story 
of  his  life  is  told  in  a  new  book:  Claude  of  France,  published  by  Allen, 
Towne  and  Heath,  1948,  New  York. 


SOIREES  MUSICALES 

Soirees  Musicales  was  composed  by  Benjamin  Britten  for  Lincoln 
Kirstein  and  his  American  Ballet  Theatre.  March  and  Tarantella  are  two 
of  the  five  numbers  which  make  up  the  suite.  Britten's  music  is  not  entirely 
original.  He  took  his  themes  from  some  piano  pieces  by  the  Italian  opera 
composer,  Rossini,  and  he  also  borrowed  some  of  Rossini's  gayety.  The 
light,  sparkling  melodies  are  set  to  rhythms  that  make  you  want  to  dance. 

Opening  Theme  of  the  March 


Opening  Theme  of  the  Tarantella 
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The  Composer  — Benjamin  Britten^^  j 

Some  music  critics  think  that  Benjamin  Britten  is  England's  most 
promising  young  composer.  He  is  only  thirty-five  years  old,  and  already  ha3 
many  outstanding  works  to  his  credit.  He  was  born  in  Suffolk,  England  in 
1913.  As  a  little  boy  he  played  the  piano  and  composed.  In  1930  he  re- 
ceived a  scholarship  from  the  Royal  College  of  Music  in  London,  and  from 
this  time  on  he  began  to  compose  seriously.  He  graduated  in  1934,  and  since 
then  he  has  continued  to  write  music  for  orchestra,  chamber  groups,  piano 
and  chorus.  He  has  also  composed  for  the  stage,  for  radio  and  for  the 
movies.  Although  Britten  says  he  does  not  like  to  write  movie  music  "be- 
cause the  audience  is  much  too  busy  watching  the  screen  to  pay  any  attention 
to  the  background  music"  he  made  a  successful  musical  score  for  the  film, 
The  Young  Person's  Guide  to  the  Orchestra. 


Parade  of  the  Wooden  Soldiers  — Leon  Jessel 


FOR  THE  BEAUTY  OF  THE  EARTH 


For  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 

For  the  beauty  of  the  skies, 

For  the  love  which  from  our  birth 

Over  and  around  us  lies, 

Lord  of  all  to  Thee  we  raise 

This  our  hymn  of  grrateful  praise. 


For  the  beauty  of  each  hour 
Of  the  day  and  of  the  night, 
Hill  and  vale  and  tree  and  flower, 
Sun  and  moon  and  stars  of  li^ht, 
Lord  of  all  to  Thee  we  raise 
This  our  hymn  of  grateful  praise. 


Learn  To  Be  A  Conductor 
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